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OBJECTIVES OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of CHEMISTS 


(1) To provide and enforce a code of principles of pro- 
fessional conduct which merits public esteem and justi- 
fies confidence in the integrity of the Chemist; 


_ (2) To establish and maintain a standard of profi- 
ciency of such excellence as to insure competent and 
efficient service; 

(3) To secure an adequate basic training for the pro- 
fession and admit to fellowship in the Institute only 
those of proved education, experience, competency and 
character. 

(4) To strive to enhance the prestige and distinction of 
the profession and to extend its influence and usefulness; 


(5) To establish and maintain a register of member- 
ship in which there shall be a complete record of the 
training, experience and fitness for service of each 
member; 

(6) To seek to improve the economic status of the pro- 
fession by cooperating with employers to secure a satis- 
factory appreciation and evaluation of the services of 
the chemist; 

(7) To provide a means for the appropriate recogni- 
tion of distinguished service rendered by individual 
members of the profession; 

(8) To cooperate with all agencies serving chemistry 
to make the profession of chemistry a powerful factor in 
the advancement of intellectual and material progress in 
the United States to the end trat this nation shall assume 
its rightful place as a leader among the nations of the 
world in scientific thought and acomplishment; 


(9) To lend support to the work of the chemical socie- 
ties in the education of the public to a better appreciation 
of the contribution of the chemist to world progress; 

(10) To render such other services to the profession 
as developments shall warrant and which The American 
Institute of Chemists shall approve. 
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AMPHIBOLE FILTERING ASBESTOS 


BAKER PROCESSED, NOW AVAILABLE 


Long Fibered Ignited Grade 
Anhydrous, insoluble in acids 


After 207 tests of various lots of amphibole 
asbestos, we are glad to inform chemists that 
we have an unusually fine supply which 
meets Baker's rigid specification standards. 


This hard-to-get amphibole filtering asbestos 
is available to you in both long and medium 
fiber, and in two grades—WaAsHED AND 
IcnirED—W AsHED FOR GOOCH CRUCIBLES. 

Both grades are supplied from carefully 
selected and graded American amphibole 
asbestos. Both are white in color, fluffy, with 
good body—ideal for removing precipitates. 


Both are carefully washed in acid and then 
rewashed in distilled water and thoroughly 
dried. The ignited grade saves preliminary 
ignition in the laboratory. 


Prices are extremely low for this superior 
filtering medium. Knowing the importance 
to each and every chemist of securing am- 
phibole filtering asbestos, we are happy to 
interrupt our regular advertising to give you 
this important news. 

For further particulars address J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., or a Baker distributor in your 
vicinity. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Baker's Analyzed” 
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THE CENCO-PRESSOUAC PUMP 


THE CENCO-PRESSOVAC PUMP is ideal for backing up 


liquid or mercury diffusion pumps in low-pressure systems. 


It has large free air displacement . . . 34 liters per minute. 
Tested to attain a vacuum of 0.1 mm or less... test data show 
all pumps produced so far attain much lower pressures. When 
compressed air is required this pump will satisfy the need... 
6 lbs. per square inch. May be used to circulate or collect gases 
...or to conduct fumes from distillations to vents. Designed for 
trouble-free operation and long serv- 

ice to physicist or chemist. Low 

priced for general use. Specify No. $ 00 
90510A for 115 volts 60 cycle cur- 5 5 ‘ 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS CO LABORATORY APPARATUS 


REC OF 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


C. E. Widick, Detroit Representative Phone Randolph 2300 
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VERY SPEEDY 


No. 1925/1 Centricone An- 
gle—Head Centrifuge, Clini- 
cal Model. With six 15 ml. tube 
holders. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
A.C. only. Price without glass 
tubes. . $35.00 


No. 1925/2 Centricone An- 
gle-Head Centrifuge, Micro 
and Semi-Micro Model. With 
six tapered tube holders; four 
types available for (1)-% ml. ta- 
pered, 1 ml. tapered, and 2 ml. 
tapered tubes; (2)-%x3", and 3 
ml. tapered tubes; (3) 1x2'4", 
and tubes; (4) x4”, and 
5 ml. tapered tubes. Specify tube 
holders in pairs; one, two or 
three pairs of any one size may 
be used. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
A.C. only. Price, without glass 


tubes. $32.50 


Prices Subject to Change 


Write teday for your copy 
CATALOG 44 
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SCHAAR & COMPANY 
Complete Laboratory Equipment 
740 W. LEXINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Remember when changing to new tires was 


just another chore? Today it’s a pleasure, for 


it means freedom from that ever-present 
worry which has plagued all of us whose tires 
have been living on borrowed time during 
these past few years. 

Advances in the quality of natural and 
synthetic rubber tires are constantly being 
made. Witco Chemical Company has con- 
tributed in the form of specially engineered 
carbon blacks which impart new and desirable 
properties. For example, a special furnace 
type black produced by Witco gives added 
strength and reduces the tendency of syn- 
thetic rubber to overheat in heavy duty tires. 
Other Witco blacks, engineered to meet man- 
ufacturers’ special processing requirements 
are helping to provide other qualities neces- 
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Ourck Cuance For The Berrer 


sary for endurance and long tire life, not only 
in tires but other rubber products. In addi- 
tion, Witco’s research laboratories are con- 
stantly striving to advance the standards of a 
variety of products in which carbon black is 
used...such as paints, printing inks, paper, 
plastics, leather, linoleum, polishes. 

This is part of Witco’s expanding service in 
chemicals, oils, pigments and asphalts. A new 
booklet giving information on various Witco 
blacks will be sent to you on request. 


Wirco Company, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in 
Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Cleveland; Akron 
... London, England. 
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REINHOLD BOOKS 


for your CHEMICAL LIBRARY 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


Edited by WENDELL H. POWERS 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Volume II of ADVANCING FRONTS IN CHEMISTRY | 


A Series of Lectures sponsored by Wayne University under the 
direction of Neil E. Gordon, Chairman, Department of Chemistry. 


This volume is comprised of six papers by eminent authorities on various 
aspects of chemotherapy which is the science of treating infections with chemi- 
cal agents without harmful effects on the patient. Tuberculosis, antispasmodic 
agents, parisitic diseases, the chemistry of sulfa drugs, and the use of organo- 
metallic compounds, such as those of gold, silver, antimony and arsenic are 
discussed in an exhaustive and highly competent manner. It should be of 
compelling interest and immediate value to all chemists, biochemists, physi- 
cians, pharmacists, bacteriologists and pathologists. In addition, it will pro- 
vide instructive reading for medical schools, nurses’ training courses and 
general medico-chemical groups. 


155 Pages Illustrated $3.50 


FREE RADICAL MECHANISMS 
By E. W. R. STEACIE 


National Research Council, Ottawa 


Abridged for textbook purposes from “Atomic and 
Free Radical Reactions”, A.C.S. Monograph No. 102 


While this volume has been designed specifically for textbook use, it will 
be of great value, not only to students, but to professors of physics and chem- 
istry and to research workers in related industries, as well. It gives the 
essential facts about the part played by atoms and free radicals in thermal 
and photochemical reactions, and presents complete discussions of selected 
elementary reactions which exemplify the principles set forth. The book also 
stresses the importance of considering the reactions of atoms and radicals in 
their own right, rather than as incidental parts of complex changes. 


255 Pages Illustrated $3.00 


Send Today for New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” 
(over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y 


Also publishers of Chemical Enginecring Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Materials 
& Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points 
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A Professor Speaks 


Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.L.C. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Presented at the Symposium on Professional Status, 
The American Institute of Chemists, May 17th 


T IS a major responsibility to at- 

tempt to speak for the faculties of 
the professional schools of chemistry 
in America. Since I must speak for 
them, I would choose first the slogan 
of the teacher from Chaucer, “And 
gladly teach”. Perhaps some of you 
have read the delightful autobiogra- 
phy under this title written by the 
late Professor Bliss Perry. If you 
have not read it, I commend it to 
you, for it mirrors the professional 
enthusiasm of the American univer- 
sity teacher as it is nowhere else de- 
picted. 

It is obvious that the professional 
status of the chemist starts with the 
professional aspects of the university 
curricula, and with the professional 
zeal of university teachers of chem- 
istry. Only when their teachers are 
convinced of the high professional 
status of the chemist, and of the high 
standing of chemistry among the 
sciences, can the embryo chemist be 
surrounded by appropriate profes- 
sional influences. I shall attempt to 
present in outline form the points 
that seem most important in further- 
ing the professional status of the 
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chemist as he is trained in our col- 
leges and universities. 

First, of course, there must be a 
strong department of chemistry. This 
means that there must be a depart- 
ment of chemistry that has earned 
its own self-respect by doing credit- 
able professional work in chemistry. 
Only thus can the department de- 
serve the esteem of the other depart- 
ments of the institution. Only thus 
will other students in the institution 
give the work in chemistry the es- 
teem that it must have, if major 
men in the department are to grow 
in professional zeal and enthusiasm. 
Only thus will the outstanding stu- 
dents in an institution be attracted 
to chemistry. In my opinion, the ac- 
creditation program of the American 
Chemical Society has done a great 
deal to achieve this end. The empha- 
sis has been on realities regarding the 
professional achievements of the fac- 
ulty, and on the professional atmos- 
phere surrounding the work of the 
students, rather than upon minor de- 
tails of curriculum. We are already 
seeing the curriculum in chemistry 
being awarded general esteem on the 
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part of students and staff in other 
departments such as it has not pre- 
viously enjoyed, 


To develop the professional con- 
sciousness of the student in chemistry, 
curricula must be planned that are 
fundamental, although up to date; 
curricula must be devised that are 
completely modern without being 
“faddish”. The undergraduate cur- 
ricula must be planned and adminis- 
tered in full recognition of the tre- 
mendous importance of English; of 
mathematics; of foreign languages, 
predominantly German and Russian; 
and of physics. These fields must be 
fully covered, even though it may 
mean a reduction in the number of 
credit hours devoted to chemistry. 
Less attention can be paid to special- 
ized techniques of chemistry, and 
more to fundamentals. Traditional 
laboratory courses must be surveyed 
critically, with an eye to saving time 
without sacrificing training in funda- 
mental techniques. No amount of 
training in highly specialized tech- 
niques will ever take the place of a 
thorough knowledge of fundamental 
analytical standards and their use. 


Along with the carefully designed 
curriculum, there must be given a 
program of student activities center- 
ing around professional interests con- 
sidered in the broad, rather than in 
the narrow sense. This program 
should include talks before the stu- 
dent chemical society on chemical re- 
search; but it might well, also, in- 
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clude debating. The magnificent 
achievements of American chemical 
industries should be presented; but, 
in addition, the student should be 
familiar with the beauties of prose 
and poetry, It is not enough for the 
professional chemist to realize the 
beauties of abstruse researches, he 
should also appreciate the beauties of 
the sunset, whether on canvas or in 
real life. 


Admissions Program Important 

A well conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered admissions program is 
highly desirable in improving the 
professional status of the chemist. 
Those responsible for the admissions 
program must devise fair and objec- 
tive standards for the determination 
of ability and of aptitude. They must 
undertake the even more difficult task 
of evaluating subjectively the likely 
industry of the applicant for admis- 
sion to the curriculum in chemistry. 
They must devise reliable subjective 
and objective procedures for evalu- 
ating the personality of the applicant. 
This must be done despite the ex- 
treme difficulty that surrounds such 
decisions made regarding adolescents. 
It is desired to repeat that rigid ad- 
herence to predetermined standards 
of ability, of industry and of person- 
ality will solve other problems that 
are so often referred to in public 
discussion regarding admissions pro- 
cedures. I have known the chemical 
industries well for thirty years. As 
I know them, they will not discrim- 
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inate against men carefully chosen and 
thoroughly trained, 


A well conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered program of student guid- 
ance, with appropriate student par- 
ticipation, is equally essential in fur- 
thering the professional status of the 
student chemist. As an undergradu- 
ate, the student chemist should know 
something about the wide range of 
opportunity in the profession of chem- 
istry. All students seem to know 
about the opportunities for chemists 
and for chemistry with the giant com- 
panies of the chemical process indus- 
tries. Unfortunately, many students 
do not know of the equally promising 
opportunities in chemistry and for 
chemists with companies like West- 
inghouse and RCA. An amazingly 
small number of student chemists are 
familiar with the gigantic number 
of excellent small companies in the 
field of chemistry. A student guid- 
ance program will bring these ideas 
and many others to the attention of 
the undergraduate. 


This does not mean that a student 
guidance program need be devised 
which gives slavish deference to nar- 
row and biased policies on the part 
of certain personnel departments. The 
university and the university profes- 
sor owes much to the science of 
chemistry. They owe even more to 
their students, past, present and fu- 
ture. The university and the uni- 
versity professor owe nothing to the 
employing company! I have en- 
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countered personnel officers who 
seemed to have the idea that the uni- 
versities are their debtors when grad- 
uates are employed, I am pleased to 
say that I have yet to encounter this 
attitude on the part of directors of 
research or executive officers. I am 
sure that I speak for my colleagues 
in American universities in saying 
that we shall always put first the 
best interests of our graduates. I as- 
sure you that university professors 
are always polite to recruiting officers 
from your companies, but I assure 
you, also, that we retain a lively sense 
of where our duties are located. May 
I say, parenthetically, that I am at- 
tempting to speak as provocatively 
as possible at this point! I am hop- 
ing to arouse some opposition, and 
some thought! 


The University’s Obligation 

Why should an American univer- 
sity, however supported, train a man 
to know all about the chemistry of 
“dodads” for the “Dodad Corpora- 
tion of America”? The Dodad Cor- 
poration of America should be grate- 
ful that American universities are 
training good chemists, chemists of 
high professional ideals, and of high 
integrity. Let the Dodad Corpora- 
tion do its own special instruction. 
Let the Dodad Corporation do its 
own indoctrination about the specific 
merits of their own dodads. 

The things that an employed chem- 
ist should expect from an employing 
organization are well and succintly 
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set forth in the now famous Northey 
report of THe AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE oF CHemists. (“The Em- 
ployed Chemist and His Employer”, 
Tue Cuemist, Vol. 22, No. 9-10). 


Furthermore, may I earnestly re- 
quest the industrial chemists here 
present to cease asking the universi- 
ties for raw Ph.D’s who know all the 
things that the prospective supervisor 
has learned in the twenty years that 
he has been separated from his de- 
gree. Gentlemen, we were callow, 
too, when we came out of college. 
It seems at least possible to me that 
you gentlemen had some lessons to 
learn in personal relations. It seems 
conceivable that it took you a while 
to find out how to say no to the boss 
and make him like it. Whether this 
is true in your case or not, the speaker 
has paid high tuition for some such 
lessons. Very few of the lessons were 
included in his formal education in 
the university. Why ask the univer- 
sity to do it all? 


It seems to me, then, that the pro- 
fessors of chemistry in America have 
an obligation to further actively the 
development of professional conscious- 
ness and professional zeal in the 
minds of student chemists. It is my 
opinion that in the main they have 
done it well in the past. It is, also, 
my opinion that it can be done much 
better in the future. I am sure that I 
represent my colleagues in saying that 
we rededicate ourselves to this im- 
portant task, 


May Resigns as Bureau Chief 

Dr. O. E. May, F.A.LC., chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, resigned on 
March 3lst, and will be succeeded 
by Dr. L. B. Howard, assistant chief 
of the Bureau, according to P. V. 
Cardon, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministrator. Dr. May left the De- 
partment of Agriculture to become 
associated with the Coca Cola Com- 
pany in an executive capacity. 

Dr. May served for twenty-three 
years in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He was the first director 
of the Soybean Products Laboratory 
at Urbana, Illinois, and the first di- 
rector of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois, 
where present methods were developed 
for commercial production of penicil- 
lin. 

Dr. Howard, who was assistant to 
Dr. May at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, later was head 
of the Commodity Byproducts Divi- 
sion of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Albany, Calif. 


“With victory in both sides of the 
world . . . we should not forget all 
might have been in vain if men of 
science had found no effective answer 
to the preparations which enemies to 
our freedom had for years been mak- 
ing in secret.” 

—Sir Henry Dale, president 
Royal Society of London. 
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A Consultant Speaks 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, F.A.1.C. 
305 Washington Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Presented at the Symposium on Professional Status, 
The American Institute of Chemists, May 17th 


HERE are several accepted pro- 

fessions; medicine, law, podiatry, 
cosmetology. Do you question the 
last two? They are licensed profes- 
sions in some states. Chemistry, as 
represented by the chemists, has felt 
until recently that it was sufficient 
unto itself, that it was a profession 
because the members said it was, un- 
til too late—or at least nearly so. 
Let us not be.complete pessimists. 

The professional status of the 
chemist concerns every employer be- 
cause he has the task of employing 
chemists and wants to get real value. 
That problem also concerns the con- 
sultant. The professional status of 
the chemist concerns every chemist 
and there too it concerns the consult- 
and—he himself is an employee of 
his clients. You might even say that 
the consultant finds himself in the 
middle. 

Let us first consider the chemical 
profession as a whole—including the 
consultant. We may safely say that 
any trade, industry, or profession, if 
it could classify the quality of its 
members, would find them falling 
pretty much on a statistical bell- 
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distribution curve. To the left would 
be the small classification of leaders 
in the profession, let us call it group 
A. In the center would be the great 
mass of the individuals concerned, 
which we will call group B. The cor- 
responding group on the other hand 
would be the hangers-on or marginal 
members, about inclusion of which 
there would be some question. Let 
us call them Group C. The view- 
point of each of these groups can be 
different. 

Let us consider them in the order 
A, B, C since the latter group is our 
most serious problem. Professional 
recognition means nothing to Group 
A, the leaders in the field. There are 
outstanding men who become well- 
known in any field; one of the lead- 
ing designers of packages, or one of 
the leading men in interpreting stat- 
istics or one of the leaders in gauging 
public opinion. Intentionally those 
were selected from groups which do 
not have professional recognition. 
That some chemists become leaders 
in their own field is equally true. 

Professional recognition is of ma- 
jor importance to Group B, the great 
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bulk of our profession. They want to 
practice the profession under the most 
favorable conditions. They want all 
or a majority of the items which your 
committee on Employer-Employee 
interrelations specified — fair salary, 
retirement annuity, sick leave, pleas- 
ant surroundings. They can expect to 
have them, if the distribution of those 
benefits is confined to the persons 
who are qualified. They cannot ex- 
pect to have them if the employer 
has to take a gamble every time he 
hires a chemist as to whether that is 
what he gets. Many of the members 
of this group are in doubt as to what 
particular form of professional res- 
ognition they want. Probably the 
question arises from a lack of clear 
understanding of what various forms 
can do. There are almost none of 
this group who do not want some 
form of professional recognition. The 
question is what form, 


Group C, the doubtful profession- 
als, can be expected to oppose profes- 
sional recognition by any standard 
for fear that they will be left out- 
side. That is sheer self defense; they 
cannot be blamed. As a trade or an 
art they can practice chemistry if that 
is all that it is. 


Let us look more closely at the 
people whose qualifications are doubt- 
ful, often non-existent. Perhaps in 
our profession the distribution curve 
is askew and the number of question- 
able members is unduly large. Prob- 
ably many of us wonder about that. 
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When a non-technical employer, who 
may be an excellent manager of a 
business, hires a chemist, he does not 
know himself what the desired qual- 
ifications. are; he takes the man on 
faith, perhaps because he is a good 
talker. If he gets a man who is not 
a true member of the profession and 
who is not competent to do the work, 
the profession as a whole suffers in 
that a qualified man is not occupy- 
ing that position. Later, when the 
manufacturer finds that the so-called 
chemist is not able to solve technical 
problems as expected, which assumed- 
ly a qualified chemist could solve, the 
whole profession gets a black eye. The 
cost to that manufacturer for chem- 
ical services is out of proportion to 
what he got. The manufacturer there- 
after looks on us as chemists with 
suspicion based on his limited experi- 
ence, He not only looks on the full- 
time employee chemist with that sus- 
picion, but so looks on all chemists 
including the consultant. So the con- 
sultant for his protection has a stake 
in the proper classification of the pro- 
fession, just as any other chemist has. 
That is his duty to himself and his 
colleagues. 


Need for High Standards 

The reputation of the consultant 
is in the hands of his employees, and 
therefore, even more than any other 
employer, he is obligated to watch 
over the professional status of his 
personnel. He should, and must, see 
to it that the members of his staff 
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A CONSULTANT SPEAKS 


belong to suitable professional and 
scientific societies because membership 
in those societies is some assurance of 
competence. Incidentally such mem- 
berships give the man a good deal in 
return for the modest amount of 
dues he pays. It is entirely possible 
that there would be a man who was 
well qualified as a chemist, who not 
only has no degree in chemistry but 
is unable to show in other ways that 
he is qualified for membership in 
professional or scientific organiza- 
tions. It is possible but hardly prob- 
able and it is the exception which 
is so rare that it can be easily ig- 
nored. 


The consultant has a duty to his 
personnel. Normally he will have 
both chemists and technicians. Which 
classification the people fall in is not 
necessarily measured by the degrees 
they have. A person may have been 
graduated in chemistry and be qual- 
ified for no more than a technician’s 
job. It is part of the responsibility of 
the consultant that®he does not stand 
sponsor for people as_ professional 
chemists who are not really quali- 
fied. Generally, neither this organiz- 
ation nor any other which looks over 
its applications for membership care- 
fully, will accept as a member a man 
who is not recommended by his em- 
ployer. That should be even more 
important if he works for a consult- 
ant—an employer particularly well 
qualified to judge. 


There should be more than a hap- 
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hazard method of judging the pro- 
fessional status of the chemist. No 
standard can be absolute but there 
should be something. If sufficiently 
well-known, it could be by national 
certification such as Dr. Warren 
Sperry has been advocating. It could 
be by membership in THE AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, where 
qualifications for membership have 
always been high. It could be by 
State licensing. It has been said that 
membership in the American Chem- 
ical Society is adequate certification 
to a man’s qualifications, Some dis- 
agree with that. It would not have 
been true at one time, although the 
present intention is to demand pro- 
fessional requirements for full mem- 


bership. 
Permissive Licensing 


The weight of evidence seems to 
indicate some official governmental 
stamp of minimum quality. The 
engineers have had it in the form of 
state licensing for well over twenty 
years, and seem to be happy with it. 
It is not fair to the chemist not to 
permit him to have a license, if this 
will help to establish his professional 
standing in the eyes of the public, 
and at times even more important, 
in the eyes of the law. 

Opinion is divided as to whether 
the chemist should be required to be 
licensed, perhaps not. If not, there 
should be a permissive act. The par- 
allel with accountancy is a good one. 
You may engage an accountant and 
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take your chances. You may engage 
a Certified Public Accountant and 
take much less chance. So for chem- 
ists, if no one is compelled to take a 
license, any one qualified should be 
permitted to do so. 

Speaking as a consultant, a con- 
vincing method of demonstrating 
proper qualifications for a consult- 
ing chemist would be a big step for- 
ward. The consultants in general 
certainly want to be able to prove 
their qualifications and those of their 
employees. The present twilight zone 
of chemistry between profession, art, 
and black magic is not one that any of 
us finds desirable. 


The 37th annual meeting of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society 
was held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, May 15th 
to 17th. Two symposia were given, 
one on “Solvent Extraction” and the 
other on “Fats and Problesis in Hu- 
man and Animal Nutrition.” Ar- 
rangements were in charge of Colonel 
H. P. Newton, F.A.I.C., chairman 
of the New Orleans Committee. 


A lst of basic sources of infor- 
mation on plastic materials, includ- 
ing governmental and other publica- 
tions, directories, and trade papers, is 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Copies of the list may be 
obtained, free, from the Inquiry Ref- 
erence Section, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Silverman Honored by 
Phi Lambda Upsilon 

Dr. Alexander Silverman, F.A.I.C., 
head of the Chemistry Department, 
University of Pittsburgh, was made 
national honorary member of Phi 
Lambda Upsilon at its meeting April 
ninth in Atlantic City. In acknowl- 
edging the honor, Professor Silver- 
man said he considered it a recogni- 
tion of the fine cooperation of his 
many colleagues during the forty 
years he has taught and directed re- 
searches in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Dr. J. Mitchel Fain, lately Col- 
onel with the Army Air Forces, has 
rejoined the staft of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., consulting chemists and engi- 
neers, 305 Washington Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y., as account executive 
in charge of technical development 
for a group of manufacturers of 
chemical specialties. For the past four 
years, Dr. Fain has been on a mili- 
tary leave of absence. 


The importance of scientific re- 
search in the development of new 
things is dramatically shown by the 
fact that almost half of the Du Pont 
Company’s total gross sales for 1942 
—consisted of products which either 
did not exist in 1928 or were not 
then manufactured in large commer- 
cial quantities. 

—L. F. Livingston, 
Manager of Du Pont Extension 
Division. 
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A Chemical Engineer Speaks 


John M. Weiss, F.A.I.C. 
52 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Presented at the Symposium on Professional Status, 
The American Institute of Chemists, May 17th 


T THE time of my graduation 

from college, if a layman asked 
my profession, the answer of “Chem- 
ist” usually evoked the question 
“Where is your drug store?” and 
with the answer of “Chemical En- 
gineer”—‘“In what fire department 
are you?” Since then, largely due 
to the first world war and the phe- 
nomenal development of chemical in- 
dustry which followed it, the gen- 
eral public is better informed as to 
the members of the chemical profes- 
sions. 

There is however much more to 
be desired, both for chemists and 
chemical engineers in the way of 
professional recognition. The gener- 
al public classes them at the top of 
the white collar class — somewhat 
above accountants, but certainly be- 
low the professionals in law, medi- 
cine, and dentistry, but probably 
somewhat above the osteopath. The 
labor unions try to include them if 
they can, and place them in the po- 
sition of technical employees rather 
than in the professional and manage- 
ment class. This tendency toward 
including technologists in trade 


unions is dangerous and must be op- 
posed vigorously, 

In chemical engineering, the ad- 
vance toward high professional status 
has, I believe, been generally greater 
than in the case of pure chemistry. 
This may be ascribed to two factors 
—first the extended existence of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers; its high membership qualifi- 
cations and the inclusion in its mem- 
bership of a very large proportion of 
the representative and older members 
of the profession. Secondly, an im- 
portant factor has been the initiation 
and extension of registration acts for 
engineers in the several states and the 
inclusion of chemical engineers as one 
class in most of them. 

It seems unnecessary to comment 
extensively on the achievements of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, today with a total mem- 
bership of over 6,000 with active 
members forming about half of the 
total. The promulgation and enforce- 
ment of a high code of ethics, their 
cooperation with the other engineer- 
ing societies, their publication policy, 
and a host of other activities have 
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raised them to the status of a pro- 
fession on an equal footing at least 
with the older branches of engineer- 
ing as represented by the so called 
Founder Societies. 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists is following the general 
lines of development of the Institute 
of Chemical Engineers and indeed 
has a much greater field from which 
membership might be drawn. Ef- 
forts must be made to increase its 
membership so that it is even more 
broadly representative of the profes- 
sion. As the INstiTUTE sells itself 
to more and more chemists, it can 
speak with even greater authority to 
the general public. Its progress has 
been excellent and has resulted from 
a group of individuals with ideals. 
The mass effort of an even larger 
group will achieve more rapid pro- 
gress, which the situation demands. 


On the side of registration or li- 
censing, there is today, sponsored by 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
Ists, a determined attempt to secure 
licensing laws for chemists. This 
attempt is being vigorously opposed 
by other eminent members of the 
profession and there has been con- 
siderable debate, heated and other- 
wise, on the subject, in which the 
engineer’s laws and their effects have 
been represented in very different 
fashion. I am not taking a firm po- 
sition for either for or against licens- 
ing of chemists but am discussing 
certain experience in engineering, 
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which may be worth consideration 
in connection with a law for chemists, 
if the profession, as a whole, desires 
such a law. 


Registration Defines Professions 

It may, however, be noted that 
registration or licensing has one strong 
point in its favor—that of legally 
defining the professional so as to give 
a sharp line of distinction when labor 
laws and trade union activities are 
considered. Some legal distinction 


between the technologist and the tech-. 


nician is necessary if the profession 
is to keep clear of such entangle- 
ments, and state registration if prop- 
erly administered, seems to provide 
a definite differentiation. It may be 
possible to do this adequately in some 
other way, but so far, the way is not 
apparent. 

When licensing laws were first pro- 
posed, some twenty-five years ago, 
the members of the Institute of 
Chemical Engineers were, in gener- 
al, strongly opposed to them. They 
were however adopted in many states 
and today exist in all but a very few 
of our forty-eight political subdiv- 
sions. There has been continual 
change in the laws to improve and 
strengthen them and as the process 
advanced, the Institute came to real- 
ize that we were dealing with an act- 
ual condition, whether we liked it or 
not, and joined hands with the other 
engineering societies in preparing and 
promulgating a model law. Based on 
experience, this model has been 
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changed in detail from time to time 
and the tendency is for the state 
laws to conform more and more close- 
ly to this model. 


The value and benefits due to such 
laws has been however much more 
difficult in realization than getting 
the laws passed. Besides the law, a 
vital requirement is the existence of 
a militant State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers who have as their 
job the improvement and perfection 
of the law, the exertion of pressure 
to see that the law is enforced and 
that the license board is predomi- 
nantly engineering rather than politi- 
cal. We have had such a condition 
in New York State and much good 
has been accomplished. The use of 
the term “Engineer” has been suit- 
ably restricted, civil service engineer- 
ing positions must be filled by licensed 
engineers and their salary classifica- 
tion has been materially increased in 
a number of cases so as to place them 
on a level consonant with true pro- 
fessionals. It has been common prac- 
tice to include engineers on boards 
and committees in civic matters deal- 
ing even remotely with engineering 
subjects. The licensing board has been 
kept free of politics and is generally 
respected. All of this tends to a 
higher public regard for the profes- 
sion. 


The attitude of the chemical en- 
gineers has changed. A recent poll of 
membership, where, up to date, over 
half the members have voted, shows 
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that about fifty-eight per cent of our 
active membership and seventy per 
cent of our junior membership favor 
licensing. In states where the law has 
been ‘in force for some time, over 
half the active membership are al- 
ready licensed. In a few states, the 
active membership is opposed to li- 
censing by a small margin but in 
no state where there was any sub- 
stantial number of votes involved, 
did the junior membership show a 
margin against it. This indicates that 
with time, the percentage in favor of 
licensing will tend to increase sharply. 


Problems of Licensing Chemists 

The registration or licensing of 
chemists presents different problems 
from those of chemical engineers. En- 
gineering is not a single subject, but 
rather the application of physics, 
mathematics, economics, and chemis- 
try. Engineering includes in particu- 
lar a large number of subdivisions 
of physics for the well-rounded en- 
gineer. To base a licensing law for 
chemists on an engineering license 
law with merely the change of a few 
words does not appeal to me as the 
best procedure. Chemistry alone, is 
per se, a tool of many professions— 
engineering, biology, pharmacy, and 
medicine, just to mention a few. To 
define a chemist merely as one who 
uses the principles of chemical sci- 
ence seems to take in too much ter- 
ritory and does not adequately dis- 
tinguish what a chemist is. And with- 
out an adequate definition, no law is 
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going to mean much from the stand- 
point of enforcement. This qucstion 
of definition is one which merits ex- 
tended and careful consideration by 
all chemists, so as to provide a sound 
base and avoid the opposition from 
other interests which loose all-inclu- 
sive definition would make _inevi- 
table. 

The engineers had the opposition 
of architects at the start who regarded 
some of the loosely drawn laws as 
an invasion of their privileges, and 
rightly so. The chemist must take 
care to avoid this pitfall since cer- 
tainly the opposition of pharmacists 
and especially the medical profession, 
could block, or at least emasculate, 
any proposed law, if these groups 
felt that their own activities and past 
habitual practices were to be circum- 


scribed. 
A Possible Solution 


A possible solution of the difficulty 
is to consider the chemist as a branch 
of professional science and work to- 
ward a registration act for profes- 
sional scientists of which chemists 
would be the most numerous class. 
This then would include the physi- 
cist, the biologist, and all the sciences 
of like calibre, all of whom are based 
on the same scientific fundamentals, 
just as all divisions of the engineer- 
ing profession have the same base. 
If such a situation is not realized at 
the start we will have proposed laws 
for physicists and a host of others 
which can only engender confusion. 
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Scientists, if they are to have regis- 
tration, should work together aid not 
at cross-purposes if they are to ga.n 
public respect. 


We had our parallel to this in the 
early days of engineering laws, The 
civil engineers were usually the mo- 
tivating force behind the legislation 
with mechanicals a close second. The 
electrical and chemical engineers were 
generally opposed, but not especially 
vociferous in their opposition outside 
of their own assemblies, but did much 
to retard the movement. If the chem- 
ists, the most numerous of the sci- 
entific divisions, take the lead now, 
they will gain further strength if they 
settle any disputes with the other 
branches of science directly, rather 
than in pyblic forums. It will some- 
what slow up procedure at the start, 
but will make for swifter progress in 
the end. 


The chemists in science are in the 
position the civil and mechanical en- 
gineers were in  engineering—the 
the most numerous body of the whole 
group. As such they have the grave 
responsibility of the leaders and must 
be sure of their own ground and their 
own agreement before they proceed, 
and if they do proceed, to be sure 
that the interests of other branches 
of science are not ignored. 

There is also much to be said as 
to the character of the laws to be 
supported. In the engineering group, 
those laws in which registration was 
permissive rather than compulsory, 
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S- met with the least opposition. Amer- 
at icans, by tradition, do not like com- 


n pulsion, Even with these, registra- 
tion has steadily increased as indi- 
ie vidual engineers believed it to be to 
e their professional advantage to do so. 
- As time went on, some of the per- 
n missive laws became compulsory as 
e far as responsibility for any type of 
e engineering work was concerned and 
y that is the pattern to which it is 
le tending today. 
h The registration or licensing of 
I- chemists has, I believe, a fair chance 
- of being administered so as to raise 
'y the standard of the profession, but 
y only to the extent that the profes- 
T sion as a whole favors it. Premature 
T efforts, before at least a majority of 
- all chemists in a given state are sold 
4 on a bill and ready to register, are, 
n I believe, foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment on the part of the sponsors. 
¢ The good to the profession will be 


. in proportion to the ratio of favor- 
e able opinion within the profession it- 
e self. An attempt of a minority to im- 
e pose its will on the majority, no mat- 
t ter how laudable the object, is in 
r contravention of the principles of 
American procedure. 


3 I believe therefore, that the first 
s step is predominantly to work within 

your own organization so as to have 
5 as far as possible, a unanimity of 
’ opinion in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF CHEMISTS. 


; It is possible, even now, that in 
, some states, the chemists as a whole, 
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_ are strongly in favor of some type of 


license law. If so, let them have it. 
Under our system, fortunately I be- 
lieve, the states are laboratories where 
legal experiments can be tried on a 
small scale without disaster, where a 
country-wide experiment might be 
catastrophic, If an experiment in a 
single state proves that the expedient 
is useful, others will follow. If there 
are several differing courses of action, 
experience in several states will usu- 
ally point the way to the best conclu- 
sion, and laws, if defective can be 
amended or repealed. 


Policy of State Licensing 
The Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers is now favorable to registration 
in principle, but as a national body, 
will not take a position in any cne 
state which is contrary to the wishes 
of the members in that state. It will 
aid them, for and against, with such 
factual information as it may have 
available, te be used insofar as it 
applies to local conditions. It would 
seem that the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS would be wise to do 
likewise, and allow the policy to be 
set in any state by the men in that 
state. They can and should see that 
their membership is kept appraised 
of all developments but should re- 
frain from taking a general position 
in opposition to their membership in 
any region. 
I believe that the AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISsTs has done much 
to raise the standards of the chemical 
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profession and the esteem in which 
it is generally held. Their progress. 
has been steady, but necessarily slow. 
The work should and must continue, 
but impatience should not be allowed 
to proceed in directions against the 
wishes of the majority. A united 
front within the profession is abso- 
lutely necessary, if outside efforts are 
to be successful and productive. 


Gift to N. Y. Botanical Garden 

An anonymous gift of $250,000 
was received by the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, New York, N. Y., 
for research on the uses of plants in 
medicine. The research fund will be 
administered by Dr. William J. Rob- 
bins, director of the garden, for stud- 
ies on fungi, molds and related sub- 
jects. Dr. Robbins and his associates 
recently reported the discovery of six 
new antibiotic substances which in- 
hibit the growth of bacteria. The 
research staff of the garden will be 
increased and laboratory facilities will 


be expanded. 


Research on contract basis: 


To improve present products 


To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 


CcHEMISTS 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Dr. Lazier Receives Herty Medal 
Dr. Wilbur Arthur Lazier, direc- 
tor of the Southern Research In- 
stitute at Birmingham, Alabama, 
received the WHerty Medal pre- 
sented on May fourth at the meeting 
of the Georgia section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. Dr. Lazier has di- 
rected projects at the Southern Re- 
search Institute, which include de- 
velopment work on peanuts, tobacco, 
essential oils, textiles, paper, oleo- 
margarine, and dairy products. In 
addition, Dr. Lazier has done con- 
siderable work in heterogeneous cata- 
lysis, high pressure synthesis, gaseous 
reactions, hydrogenation, longchain 
alcohols, and nylon intermediates. 


Miron with Pan American 
Refining 

Simon Miron, F.A.I.C., is now on 
the Research Staff of the Pan Amer- 
ican Refining Corporation, Texas 
City, Texas. He was formerly with 
International Minerals and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Rossford, Ohio. 


® 


The construction of new plants 
and facilities in the expansion pro- 
gram of Hercules Powder Company 
is expected to enable the company 
to maintain the level of its employ- 
ment at the war’s end. In 1939, 
Hercules had 5,750 employees. Dur- 
ing 1945 the employment level had 
risen to 10,000. 
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The Ohio Chemists Speak 
John D. Coleman, Dayton, Ohio 


Presented at the Symposium on Professional Status, 
The American Institute of Chemists, May 17th 


INCE receiving the invitation to 

speak, it has occurred to me that 
| am particularly fortunate in that 
I was not asked to come up with 
some new and compelling arguments 
for licensing of chemists, since almost 
anything that one could undertake 
would prove to be repetitious after 
the masterful and exhaustive treatise 
prepared by your own president, Dr. 
Egloff, whose clear and concise ar- 
guments have proven unusually diffi- 
cult to belittle or refute. 

Inasmuch as this is not the first 
attempt to effect passage of a licens- 
ing act for chemists, it might be well 
to provide some historical background 
in connection with the movement 
that is under way in Ohio, and to 
provide details of the makeup of the 
Ohio Chemists Committee on Pro- 
fessional Practice and the steps al- 
ready initiated or contemplated for 
carrying out the aims and purposes 
of the organization. 

The original impetus came from 
the Dayton Section of the American 
Chemical Society and was the direct 
outgrowth of a survey on professional 
and economic status within the Sec- 
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tion. The spread of the activity to 
encompass the entire state, and even 
beyond, must be credited largely to 
the efforts of Mr. G. M. Juredine 
of Isotopics in publicizing the ques- 
tionnaires used in the survey and 
arousing interest in professional mat- 
ters with his pointed editorials. 
When it was clearly established as 
a result of the survey that the ma- 


jority of chemists in Dayton as well | 


as all the other regions of the state 
were in favor of some form of legal 
recognition for chemists, contacts 
were made with the eight A.C.S. sec- 
tions, five chapters of A.X.S., three 
branches of A.E.S., as well as the 
Chemical Division of the Ohio Aca- 
demy of Science and the two A.I.C. 
chapters in Ohio to ascertain if there 
was sufficient interest to justify con- 
crete action. 

With the assurances that there was 
widespread interest among the mem- 
bers of these organizations and a de- 
sire for definite action, a meeting was 
called for June 23, 1945, in Colum- 
bus. There were fifteen delegates 
present at this luncheon and after- 
noon meeting representing all but two 
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of the major industrial areas. 

The Ohio Chemists Committee on 
Professional Practice was the name 
adopted by the group after the de- 
cision had been reached that an or- 
ganization should be formed to work 
for the broad objective of profession- 
al recognition for the chemist. An 
interim legislative Sub-Committee 
was appointed to prepare and submit 
a constitution and, if possible, the 
first draft of a Chemists Registration 
Act. A temporary chairman and sec- 
retary were selected to serve until the 
organization could be formalized 
through the adoption of a constitution 
and its approval by the member or- 
ganization, 

It would perhaps be appropriate 
to list the declared aims of the Ohio 
Chemists Committee as stated in 
Article II of the Constitution. 

Objectives 

1. The objects of the committee 

shall be: 

(a) To promote and develop 
public recognition of chem- 

, ists as professional men. 

(b) To establish and promote 
the recognition and accept- 
ance of a Code of Ethics 
for chemists in the state of 
Ohio. 

(c) To encourage interest and 
participation by chemists in 
civic, educational, and pub- 
lic affairs in the state of 
Ohio; and 


(d) To encourage cooperation 
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among organizations in the 
state of Ohio, the member- 
ship of which is predomi- 
nantly made up of chem- 
ists and/or chemical en- 
gineers in such matters as 
may be of mutual interest 
and advantage. 


At the second meeting on July 21, 
1945, eighteen delegates discussed the 
proposed constitution prepared and 
presented by the interim legislative 
Sub-Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. L. Luaces. The pro- 
posed constitution with some minor 
changes was approved and arrange- 
ments made for presenting it to the 
various member organizations for 
formal ratification. A Public Affairs 
Sub-Committee was appointed to act 
in the interval until formal organiza- 
tion of the O.C.P. could be effected 
and to begin the task of acquainting 
both the profession and the public of 
the aims and purposes of the Com- 
mittee and the necessity for legal rec- 
ognition as one of the primary ob- 
jectives. 

At the third meeting on September 
29, 1945, twenty-two delegates were 
present when the first draft of a 
Chemists’ Registration Act, closely 
patterned after the Engineers and 
Surveyors Act, was presented by the 
Legislative Sub-Committee and dis- 
cussed and explained in considerable 
detail by the chairman, Dr. FE. L. 
Luaces, who was largely responsible 
for its preparation. It was empha- 
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sized that it was desirable that all 
members of the committee be familiar 
with the provisions of the Act but 
that it was imperative that those 


who might discuss the act or answer 


queries in regard to it should be cor- 
rectly informed in regard to the pro- 
visions and their precise meaning. 

Formal organization of the Ohio 
Chemists Committee was realized at 
the fourth meeting on November 24th 
when official delegates representing 
thirteen member organizations re- 
ported the ratification of the consti- 
tution by their groups. 


Membership of Committee 


The present roster of the Ohio 
Chemists Committee on Professional 
Practice is given herewith to indicate 
the diversity of interests and geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Dr. C. S$. Adams, Ohio Academy of 
Science, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

J. H. Bachman, A.C.S., Columbia 
Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 

Dr. M. J. Bahnsen, A.C.S., Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Lakewood, Ohio 

R. F. Bescher, A.C.S., Koppers Co., 
Inc., Orrville, Ohio 

Fred Carlson, A.C.S., E. 1. Dupont 
de Nemours, University Heights, 
Ohio 

Dr. John W. Chittum, A.C.S., The 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

John D. Coleman, A.C.S., Dayton, 
Ohio 

L. A. Critchfield, A.E.S., United 

Chromium, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


Dr. George Deebel, A.X.E., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Dr. W. C. Fernelius, A.X.E., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohio 

R. F. Foster, A.C.S., Ohio Rubber 
Co., Willoughby, Ohio 

Dr, E. G. Haas, A.X.E., B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio 

M. P. Hoffmann, A.I.C., Bartlett- 
Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. Harold A. Hoppens, A.C.S., 
Toledo, Ohio 

S. B. Kuykendall, A.C.S., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber-Co., Akron, Ohio 

Harold A. Lamlein, A.C.S., Toledo, 
Ohio 

T. F. Lavery, A.E.S., Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute, Columbus, Ohio 

Dr, E. L. Luaces, A.I.C., Research 
& Development Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio 

Maj. R. W. McLachlan, A.C.S., 
AAF, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio 

C. R, Milme, A.X.E., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

W. E. Moline, A.E.S., National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Dr. Harvey Moyer, A.C.S., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

W. J. Neill, A.E.S., Columbus Metal 
Products, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. P. K. Rothemund, O.A.S., C. 
F. Kettering Found., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

Dr. C. C. Ruchhoft, A.C.S., U. S. 
Public Health Service, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

H. S. Sherman, A.X.E., The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Dr. B. D. Thomas, A.C.S., Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio 

R. W. Van Dolah, A.C.5., The Wm. 
S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

R. B. Waters, A.I.C., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Dr. James R. Withrow, A.I.C., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 

Frank J. Zyanut, A.X.E., Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


Permanent officers were elected to 
guide the committee during the period 
ending in July 1946, and similarly 
Legislative and Public Affairs Sub- 
Committees to replace those set up 
to serve in the interval between their 
appointment for the formal organiza- 
tion of the Committee. Agreement 
was also obtained on the proposal to 
incorcorpate the committee as a non- 
profit organization under the laws of 
Ohio. 


One meeting has been held to date 
in 1946, on March 9th which was 
principally devoted to examination 
and discussion of all the criticisms 
received concerning specific sections 
of the proposed Registration Act and 
agreement on the answers to be pro- 
vided by the Legislative Sub-Com- 
mittee. A high-light of the meeting 
was the discussion of the various pro- 
visions of the act by Senator Roscoe 
Walcutt, senior senator from Frank- 
lin County, and his comments on the 
practical problems involved in the 
introduction and handling of pro- 
posed legislation in the assembly. On 
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March 27th the Secretary of State 
announced that a charter had been 
granted incorporating the Ohio 
Chemists Committee on Professional 
Practice as a non-profit organization 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, 


A Representative Organization 

We have provided historical high- 
lights of the inception and _ initial 
development of the Ohio Chemists 
Committee on Professional Practice 
and have indicated in the process 
something of the unique makeup of 
the committee. Here we have not a 
single organization fighting a “lone 
wolf” engagement but representatives 
of all the principal chemical organiza- 
tions in the state who have approved 
the constitution and with it the 
avowed aims of the committee and 
have designated their official delegates 
and alternates to represent their in- 
terests in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, 

It should not be concluded that 
there is an unanamity of opinion 
among chemists in Ohio in regard to 
either the Ohio Chemists Commit- 
tee or its initial goal of a registration 
act for chemists. Though they are 
in the minority there are many who 
do not see the need for an organiza- 
tion such as the committee and others 
who either are unconvinced as to the 
need for or strongly opposed to li- 
censing. This minority can render a 
very real service to the profession by 
acting as sentinels to insure that any 
legislation that is proposed and passed 
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through the Assembly is free from in- 
consistent and undesirable provisions. 
Our hope is that they will be vocal, 
honest, and forthright in their oppo- 
sition and constructive in their atti- 
tude so that we can all derive benefit 
from their scepticism. 


In order to provide a picture of 
the broad plan being pursued by the 
Ohio Committee we might state that 
the proposed Chemists Registration 
Act has been presented to and ap- 
proved by the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. It has been pre- 
sented to and is under consideration 
by the Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Association, the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Law and procedure of 
the Ohio Bar Association, and the 
Ohio Medical Association. In addi- 
tion it has been presented for review 


. and criticism to the Ohio Manufac- 


turers Association, the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission, and the Ohio Educational 
Association. 


Some members of the Senate and 
House of the Ohio Assembly have 
already been contacted and plans have 
been initiated for the sponsoring and 
introduction of the bill next January 
when the Assembly convenes again. 
Between now and January Ist we ex- 
pect to arrange to make personal con- 
tacts with and provide a copy of the 
act for every member of the Assembly 
so that they will be informed in ad- 
vance regarding the act. 
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Efforts have already been initiated 
to bring the chemist and his desire 
for full professional recognition to 
the attention of business and profes- 
sional people through the medium 
of talks before noontide and service 
clubs and individual discussion with 
judges, lawyers, physicians and pro- 
fessional people in general. 


Registration Act Distributed 

In order that all chemists in Ohio 
might be fully acquainted with the 
proposed Registration Act for Chem- 
ists, printed copies of the Act were 
prepared through the cooperation and 
generosity of the Miami Valley Chap- 
ter of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTs and forwarded to every 
chemist and chemical engineer in the 
state whose address was available. 
Copies were also furnished to many 
members of the other professions and 
numerous individual and group re- 
quests have been received from all 
over the country. To date over 
11,000 copies of the proposed Act 
have been distributed. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
initial major project of the Ohio 
Chemists Committee, there will still 
have been many lasting benefits, for 
the chemists of Ohio. In the Dale 
Carnegie tradition, we have learned 
how to make friends and influence 
people. The pleasant contacts at the 
professional level which might be 
considered as a by-product of the 
activity are sufficient compensation, 
in the opinion of many of the com- 
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mittee members, for the time and 
money expended. 


There are some who apparently 
feel that the chemists in Ohio should 
delay action in regard to obtaining 
a license law until some sort of na- 
tional referendum among chemists is 
undertaken, We feel that this pro- 
posal is lacking in logic since in any 
progressive movement there must al- 
ways be some groups more advanced 
in the development than others, and 
we believe that this is certainly char- 
acteristic of the growth of profession- 
al consciousness among chemists and 
engineers in Ohio. We have added 
confirmation of this premise in the 
fact that the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is the largest in 
point of membership of all of the 
state societies and by mid-year Ohio 
will have the largest number of reg- 
istered professional engineers of any 
state in the union and there will be 
more registered engineers in Ohio 
than licensed physicians and practic- 
ing lawyers. 


It is our understanding that some 
members of the chemical profession 
have expressed the fear that if we 
actively pursue the quest of a licens- 
ing law for chemists in Ohio that 
we will probably be successful; and 
further, if such an Act is placed on 
the statute books in Ohio that chem- 
ists in other states will soon follow 
the example set in Ohio. It would 
thus seem that the fundamental con- 
flict revolves around the question of 


the operation of democratic proced- 
ures. 

There are some chemists who be- 
little the need for legal registration 
as a protective measure, saying that 
they have never found that the pub- 
lic needed protection from unquali- 
fied individuals who posed as chem- 
ists. They no doubt have forgotten 
the old saying that it only takes one 
rotten apple in the barrel to spoil 
the entire contents, and it is clearly 
evident that they either do not care 
or have failed to consider the ulti- 
mate effect of this laissez faire pol- 
icy on the profession itself. 


State Units Effective 

The concept of individuals with 
common aims and interests forming 
a state organization in order to bene- 
fit mutually the profession and its 
members is certainly not novel or 
unique, in fact, practically every es- 
tablished profession has adopted the 
“grass roots” type of organization 
with its strongly integrated local, 
state, and national branches. Any 
other type of regional aggregation is 
lacking in logic since particularly in 
legal or legislative matters only resi- 
dents of a state can have a voice in 
the deliberations. 

We feel certain that the awaken- 
ing of a professional consciousness 
among chemists in Ohio and other 
states of the union foreshadows a 
definite strengthening of the chemical 
profession in this country, and it 
would not appear an act of wisdom 
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for those who oppose this trend to 
attribute the development to a small 
minority of radical zealots, We de- 
plore any division that may occur in 
the profession as a result of such mis- 
guided and ill-considered judgment. 

It has been an inspiration to meet 
and work with the splendid group 
that now comprises the Ohio Chem- 
ists Committee on Professional Prac- 
tice and we are more convinced than 
ever that the chemist is rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when he will be 
ready and willing to assume the du- 
ties, responsibilities and advantages 
of recognition as a professional man. 

It is a distinct pleasure and privi- 
lege to have this opportunity to pre- 


sent a picture of what has been ac- 
complished by the chemists of Ohio 


- through a pooling of interests and 


actions of progressive members of 
the profession on a statewide basis. 
We sincerely hope that some of the 
methods as well as mistakes may 
prove helpful to those who may de- 
sire to pursue a similar course. 

Without attempting in any way to 
criticize your very able chairman for 
his choice of titles for the papers 
presented, we would like to suggest 
that, based on actual performance, a 
more appropriate heading for this 
paper would be not “The Ohio Chem- 
ists Speak” but “The Ohio Chemists 
Act”! 


® @ 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.L.C., re- 
cently completed a speaking tour 
which included the lowa Section of 
the American Chemical Society, lowa 
City, lowa; the Ames Section, Ames, 
lowa; the Omaha Section, Omaha, 
Nebraska; the Nebraska Section, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; and the Sioux Valley 
Section, Vermillion, South Dakota. 
Dr. Egloff’s subject was “Petroleum 
as a Chemical Industry.” 


Dr. Robert J. Moore, F.A.I.C., 
technical co-ordinator of the Bakelite 
Corporation, spoke on “The Profes- 
sion of Chemist and State Licensing” 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Chemical Society, held at State Col- 
lege, Penna., on May 3lst. Dr. 
George D. Beal, assistant director of 
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Mellon Institute and president of the 
society, presided. On June 18th, 
Dr. Moore will address the Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on “Syn- 
thetic Resin Plastics”. 


Professor Roger Adams, head of 
the Department of Chemistry of the 
University of LIllinois,, has been 
awarded the Davy Medal of the 
Royal Society of London, in recog- 
nition of “his extensive researches in 
the field of organic chemistry and of 
his recent work in the alkaloid field. 
Dr. Adams is at present in Berlin as 
special adviser to Lt. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, deputy military governor of the 
American Occupation Zone in Ger- 
many. 
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Auditory Record of Steel 
Industry Made 


Walter S. Tower, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
recently presented a master record- 
ing of an “ear-picture” of the entire 
steel-making process to the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The Foun- 
dation will distribute reproductions 
of the record to schools and libraries 
for the blind. Dr. Robert B. Irwin, 
executive director of the Foundation, 
stated that this gift marked a new 
advance in the education of the blind, 
and he hoped that other industries 
would follow this example. 


National Roster Assists Veterans 

The National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel is concen- 
trating on the work of assisting pro- 
fessionally qualified veterans to locate 
suitable civilian employment. Present 
plans include the undertaking of sur- 
veys to secure statistical information 
which will indicate the changes which 
have taken place as a result of the 
war in the economic status of various 
professions. 

The Roster has three functions: 
(1) Teo maintain as complete a cen- 
tral registry as posssible of scientific 
and professional personnel; (2) To 
provide a placement service, and (3) 
To serve as a central clearing house 
for information concerning the pro- 
fessions. Total registrations number 
396,867, of whom 61,509 are listed 
under “chemistry” and 9,608 under 
“physics”. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F. A. .I. C. 
According to Nutritional Observa- 
tory, the three “quickest” of the 
“quick energy” foods, in probable 
order of decreasing response, are su- 
crose, fructose, and glucose. 


According to Curran and Evans 
of the U.S.D.A., the extraordinary 
effectiveness of penicillin against bac- 
terial spores of high thermal resist- 
ance, coupled with its nontoxic na- 
ture, suggests a role of possible util- 
ity in nonmedical fields, including 
that of food preservation. 


Certain synthetic dyes, according 
to Professor F. §. Thatcher of Mc- 
Gill, increase the potency of the sulfa 
drugs. 


Research, according to The Re- 
search Viewpoint, is a form of mar- 
ket insurance. When one becomes 
his own competitor, he has no fear of 
outside competition. 


A compact liquid oxygen unit, de- 
veloped by Petr Kapitsa of Russia, 
produces about six times as much 
liquid oxygen as units of previous 
types. 


Lignin, “the largest waste in in- 
dustry”, is useful as a fertilizer to 
add humus and organic matter to de- 
pleted soils, according to Dr. Robert 
S. Aries of Yale University. 
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THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF tory we should recognize one who 
. CHEMists brings to a close its ac- has contributed so much to the suc- 
‘ tivities for the year 1945-1946 with cessful conclusion of the war. 
. the award of its Gold Medal to During the past year, the member- 
. Robert Price Russell, president of ship of the INstrTuTE has continually 
the Standard Oil Development Com- increased to reach the all-time high 
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of 2042. A new chapter, the New 
Jersey Chapter, brings the total num- 
ber of local active groups to twelve. 
In spite of an increase in expenditures 
during the past year, the bank bal- 
ance is higher than it has ever been 
before. Indeed, the financial posi- 
tion of the Institute is the best in 
the twenty-three years of its existence. 
The Instirure deeply regrets the 
resignation of Mr. Howard S. Nei- 
man, who has been our able Secre- 
tary for twenty years. In tribute to 
his many years of service, the Council 
elected him to the post of Honorary 
Secretary of the INsTITUTE, 


In an effort to keep scientists, tech- 
nologists, and engineers abreast of 
developments pertaining to profession- 
al affairs, every month reprints or 
mimeographed copies of articles from 
many sources are sent out to all 
Chairmen of local sections of the fol- 
lowing societies: 

American Chemical Society 

American Institute of Chemists 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers 

American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers 
Western Society of Engineers 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Industrial Research Institute 
and many individuals. These articles 
cover such subjects as the patent sys- 
tem, science foundation legislation, 
labor legislation, unionization, and 
atomic energy. 


Dr. Northey’s excellent report 
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for the Committee on Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations, which was published 
in THe Cuemist, has been in great 
demand. Ten thousand reprints were 
made to meet the requests from many 
directors of research, industrialists, 
colleges, universities and other in- 
terested parties. 

The Committee on Contracts pub- 
lished its report, on which it has 
been working since 1944, in the May 
issue of THE CHEMIST. 

The INsTITUTE was requested to 
suggest a list of observers for the 
atomic bomb test at Bikini Atoll. At 
least two of our members have been 
selected. 

Progress has been made in the di- 
rection of state licensing of chemists. 
During the past year, this issue has 
been brought to the attention of 
nearly every chemist in the United 
States through articles prepared by 
INSTITUTE members and open dis- 
cussions at its meetings. Reprints of 
“Should Chemists Be Licensed ?— 
Yes!” which appeared in February 
10 issue of Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News, were purchased by the 
INstITUTE for distribution to five 
thousand persons. 

Special credit is due to the Ohio 
Chemists’ Committee on Professional 
Practice which was i-it'ated by the 
Miami Valley Chapter of the INsti- 
TUTE. This committee, representing 
the various chemical societies of the 
state, has drafted a licensing bill 
which will be presented to the Ohio 
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State Legislature in 1947. Similar 
bills have been prepared or are to 
be prepared for introduction into the 
Illinois, Louisiana, and New York 
Legislatures as a result of the efforts 
of INSTITUTE members in those states. 


Although no licensing acts have 
yet been passed, the INSTITUTE may 
take credit for stimulating thought 
on this subject and thus increasing 
the interest of chemists in profes- 
sional matters. This impetus has re- 
sulted in the activation of professional 
status committees in other chemical 
societies and establishment of such 
committees in organizations which 
had none before. 

Never in the history of chemistry 
has the compensation of chemists been 
so high as at present. As a result of 
the development of the atomic bomb, 
the chemist has also attained a new 
level of recognition in the eyes of 
the general public. These facts should 
inspire us to strive with even greater 
effort to raise the professional and 
economic status of the chemist. 

The INsTITUTE strongly recom- 
mended to the New York Civil serv- 
ice Commission that its salary classi- 
fication for chemists should be raised 
to the level of the federal classifica- 
tion of civil service salaries. 

Much as the INstrruTE has ac- 
complished, the tempo of our activi- 
ties must be markedly increased to 
attain its objectives, 

—Dr. Gustav EG.orr, 
President. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary 
1945-1946 

The National Council held eight 

meetings during the year, with an 

average attendance of eleven coun- 

cilors and officers. The following ac- 

tions upon membership were taken: 


Elections 
Members . 43 

200 

Reinstated to Fellow Membership 5 
205 

Loss of Membership 
Resignations 

10 

Dropped 

Deceased 22 


Total Loss of Membershiip.... 152 
Total Increase in Membership... 205 
Actions 
Fellows to Life Members ..... 2 
Members to Fellows 8 
Associates to Fellows 3 
Associates to Members 5 
Student to Associate 0000000... 
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Total Membership 


May May 

1945 1946 

Members 182 206 

Associates ......................... 219 200 

Life Members ........ 24 27 

Honorary Members ........ 6 6 

Totals 1989 2042 


I regret to make note of the follow- 
ing deaths during the season: 
James R. Adams (F) 

Kenneth E. Burgess (F ) 
Frank W. Douglas (F) 
William Dreyfus (F) 
Frank R. Eldred (F) 
Robert B. Harper (F) 

N. A. Laury (F) 

D. F. J. Lynch (F) 
George E. May (F) 
Henry K. McConnell ( F) 
George D. McLaughlin (F) 
Philip G. Nieder (F) 
Edgar H. Nollau (F) 

L. Charles Raiford (F) 
George L. Roberts (F) 
Israel M. Rosenblum (F) 
Bernard Salkin (F) 
Frederick C. M. Smithson (F ) 
Michael D. Sohon (F) 
Ernest A. Stoppel (F) 

J. Laurence Whitman (F) 
Thomas A. Wright F) 


The present membership is the lar- 
gest in the history of the Institute. 
This increase is evidence that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the war 
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did not end until the summer of 
1945, the interest shown by chem- 
ists in their profession is most en- 
couraging. 

The many activities of the Insti- 
tute are covered in detail in the re 
ports from the president, chapters, 
and committees. 

It is desired to express apprecia- 
tion to the chairmen of the various 
chapters, to the chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the INSTITUTE, and to 
all those associated with them. They 
have given unstintingly of their time 
in carrying out their various duties, 
and many of the accomplishments of 
the INstiruTE during the year are 
accredited to their efforts. 

—Ltoyp Van Doren, Secretary. 


Report of Executive Director 
May 1, 1945 to March 5, 1946 


When my coming to the INsriruTE 
was originally discussed with Dr, Eg- 
loff in February 1945, it was my 
feeling that it would require about 
three years to place the INsTITUTE 
on a firm financial basis. In April 
of last year, Dr. Egloff advised me 
that the council decided to undertake 
an accelerated program on a two year 
basis, results of these years to be 
used as a basis for further plans. The 
program to be undertaken was to 
include the following: 

1. Put the headquarters office 

on an efficient operating basis. 

2. Try to increase the revenue 

from THe CHEMIST. 
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3. Increase the number of mem- 
bers. 

4. Reactivate inactive chapters 
and attempt to organize new 
chapters. 

5. Improve the public relations 
of the INstTITUTE. 


The time schedule for these activi- 
ties was therefore readjusted to a 
two year basis, the first year being 
devoted mainly to building a firm 
foundation for the more active ex- 
pansion program to be followed in 
the second year. Below is a resume 
of the work we have accomplished 
this first year: 

Office Rehabilitation 

While my contact with the INst!- 
TUTE started officially last May, all 
activities were carried on from my 
home in Chicago until August Ist 
when | moved to the New York of- 
fice. The initial reorganization of 
the office was handicapped by short- 
age of help and by the necessity of 
training new persons in the proced- 
ures involved. We have been able to 
go over all our files, put them in a 
business-like condition and check all 
our records so that we know where 
we stand. All office procedures have 
been reviewed and_ standardized. 
Form letters have been drafted and 
procedural guides have been prepared. 
Manuals of procedural guides for 
all officers and committee chairmen 
are also in preparation. All of these 
guides will be of an estimable value 
to all incoming personnel both on the 
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office staff and on the officer and 
committee chairman level. 


Increased Membership Activity 


Last fall I visited the chapters in 
the eastern part of the United States 
and judging from the mail received 
since then, it is felt that these visits 
have resulted in a better understand- 
ing between the local chapters and 
the national organization and also 
increased activities for new members. 

Immediately after the fall trip, an 
active membership drive was started 
with a direct mail appeal and with 
follow-up letters to chairmen of all 
local chapters and to key men in 
various parts of the country. This 
campaign was then coordinated with 
the work of a national membership 
committee, and definite results are 
now beginning to appear. 

Chapter Activities 

During the last half year, a defin- 
ite drive has been started for the for- 
mation of new chapters. A new chap- 
ter has been started in New Jersey 
and additional chapters in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Maine, Kansas, 
and Texas are under consideration or 
in some stage of formation. As a 
result of the visit to the chapters 
last fall and to the letters that have 
been exchanged with the various lo- 
cal chapter chairmen, it is felt that 
all our chapters, with perhaps the 
exception of New Orleans, have ma- 
terially stepped up their tempo. 


Public Relation Activities 
In addition to the above activities, 
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a direct attempt has been made to 
build up a better understanding of 
the part the INstirUTE is playing 
in cooperation with other technical 
associations and business groups. 
Wherever possible, we have ap- 
proached the key men in other tech- 
nical societies such as the American 
Chemical Society, American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, Indus- 
trial Research Institute, Food Re- 
search Institute, etc., told them of our 
activities and tried to enlist their 
cooperation, While it is rather diff- 
cult to evaluate what has been ac- 
complished, it is my considered opin- 
ion that a wholesome feeling of co- 
operation exists between the INsTI- 
TUTE and these organizations. 

Much has been accomplished since 
this program got under active way 
last August. It is hoped that much 
more can be accomplished as addition- 
al funds are available. 

ARTHUR SCHRODER, 
Executive Director. 


Membership 
Annual Report 1945-46 

During the past year the Mem- 
bership Committee carried on a cam- 
paign for new members through the 
local chapters. The chairman of 
each chapter was asked to serve on 
the National Membership Commit- 
tee, and in every case his acceptance 
was received or he designated the 
chairman of the local chapter mem- 
bership committee to serve in his 
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place. In some instances both served 
actively. 


These chapter membership repre- 
sentatives were supplied with INsti- 
TUTE literature and membership 
blanks as well as with a letter sug- 
gesting what were believed to be the 
best methods of obtaining new mem- 
bers. They were also urged to offer 
their own suggestions. Experience 
has amply shown that the most ef- 
fective means of securing new mem- 
bers for the INsTITUTE is by per- 
sonal contact between members and 
their friends and associates. A mem- 
bership “drive” in the ordinary sense 
of the word is felt to be out of place 
in a professional society. 


It is, of course, not possible to 
gauge accurately the results of the 
Membership Committee’s campaign, 
but the increase of the INstiruTe’s 
active membership of 205 indicates 
that it certainly had some effect. The 
INsTITUTE’s total membership now 
stands at 2042, the largest in its his- 
tory. 


As its work for the year comes to 
a close, the Membership Committee 
wishes to emphasize that the best 
means of increasing the INstTiTuTE’s 
membership is through the activities 
of individual members in contacting 
their non-member friends, who pos 
sess the qualifications for INSTITUTE 
membership. This is the best means 
of assuring the maintenance of our 
high professional standards. The 
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problem is to make each individual 
member conscious of his obligation 
to bring in one or two qualified mem- 
bers each year instead of placing the 
burden on a few very active mem- 
bers. Without this cooperation on the 
part of the rank and file of INsti- 
TUTE members, no Membership Com- 
mittee can accomplish very much. 
The Membership Committee would 
be ungrateful indeed if it did not 
express its deep appreciation to Dr. 
Robert J. Moore and to President 
Egloff for their untiring efforts in 
bringing in desirable new members. 
—DOonatp Price, Chairman. 


Licensing 
Annual Report 1945-46 

Your present committee on Li- 
censing has functioned during the 
past year in cooperation with the 
group on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tionships. Among the matters which 
have received our attention are the 
following : 

We studied and offered suggestions 
on the report of the Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relationships 
submitted July and August 1945. 

We gave careful consideration to 
the report of Dr. Edgar S. Genstein 
of Kem Products, particularly _re- 
lating to the Illinois licensing bill. 

We reviewed and studied the re- 
port to the Editor of the Chicago 
Chemical Bulletin, Dr. Sidwell, on 
his ballot of the membership of the 
Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society, showing the ratio 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
By C. B. F. Young, Ph.D., and 
K. N. Coons, Ph.D. 


The theoretical aspects of surface tension and 
its application to various industrial fields are 
treated in this comprehensive book. Numerous 
illustrations, tabulated data, a well selected 
bibliography and chemical and mathematical 
equations make this an extremely useful volume. 


370 pages Mustrated 1945 $6.00 


EMULSION TECHNOLOGY — 
Enlarged Edition 


4A Symposium 

Now includes a new section on the theory of 
emulsions plus a complete, up-to-date list of 
emulsifying agents giving the chemical compo- 
sition, emulsion type, manufacturer and re- 
commended uses. Also contains authoritative 
data on the formulation of commercial emulsions 
in a wide range of fields. 


377 pages 1946 $6.50 


CATALYTIC CHEMISTRY 

By Henry W. Lohse, Ph.D. 

A factual presentation of the underlying prin- 
ciple of catalytic phenomena and the applica- 
tion of catalytic reactions in industrial pro- 
cesses can be found in this profusely illustrated 
book. 


416 pages 


VAPOR ADSORPTION 

By Edward Ledoux 

A boon to engineers looking for a clear under- 
standing and methods of application of ad- 
sorption phenomena to industrial projects. All 
adsorption problems are treated with great 
thoroughness and lucidity. 

400 pages Mlustrated 1945 $8.50 


CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 
26 Court Sr., Derr. 5a 
Brooxtyn 2, N. Y. 


Mlustrated 1945 $8.50 


Please send me the following books: 
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of those favorable and unfavorable 
to licensing of chemists. 

We reviewed the article on “Li- 
censing of Professional Men” by Mr. 
H. A. Wagner of the American As- 
sociation of Engineers. 

We have recently completed a re- 
view with suggestions for rebuttal 
of the article by Charles L. Parsons, 
entitled “Should Chemists Be Li- 
censed ?>—No!”. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank G. Breyer 
Harry L. Fisher 
Charles N. Frey 
J. W. E. Harrisson 
Raymond E. Kirk 
Harold A. Levey 
Frank O. Lundstrom 
Robert J. Moore 
A.F.Shepard 
Foster D. Snell 
M. C. Taylor 
Vanderveer Voorhees 
W. D. Turner, 

Chairman. 
Employer-Employee 
Relationships 
Annual Report 1945-46 

The Committee consisting of E. 
H. Northey, chairman, Marston L. 
Hamlin, J. M. Mcllvain, George 
R. Royer, and Foster Dee Snell was 
appointed at the May, 1945, meeting 
of the National Council to consider 
a program for instituting action in 
the field of employer-employee rela- 
tionships as proposed by the New 
York Chapter. 

The Committee prepared a report 


entitled ““The Employed Chemist and 
His Employer” which was primarily 
for the purpose of advising young 
chemists seeking employment for the 
first time on a number of the factors 
which should be considered in secur- 
ing a position offering lasting satis- 
faction. This report contains much 
valuable material which is of general 
application to employer-employce re- 
lationships affecting chemical person- 
nel. 10,000 copies of the report have 
been printed and a portion of these 
distributed to colleges and univer- 
sities for the advice of recent gradu- 
ates. A further mailing has been 
made to the presidents and directors 
of research of companies employing 
five or more chemists. Indications 
are that the report has been well re- 
ceived by both chemists and those em- 
ployers who are sincerely trying 
to improve their relationships with 
chemists. 


To March 15, 1946, sixty-three 
replies were received in response to 
the mailing of reprints and all but 
one or two were very generous in 
praise of the report. Orders for 525 
additional copies were included in this 
correspondence. 


The Committee has in course of 
preparation a report covering condi- 
tions for termination of employment. 
Present practice among employers 
varies considerably where chemists 
are discharged for reasons other than 
just cause. The report discusses the 
subject and indicates what constitutes 
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good practice in the eyes of the IN- 
STITUTE. 

While the present Committee has 
made large contributions of the time 
of its members in attaining the con- 
crete results of the past year, it feels 
that this is only a start on what 
might be done. However, more am- 
bitious programs of action could be 
seriously handicapped by finances and 
the limited time available from the 
very busy lives of the members of the 
Committee. 

—E. H. Nortuey, Chairman. 


® 


Reports of other Committees and 
of the Chapters of the INstiTuTE will 
appear in the August issue of THE 
CHEMIST. 


Garst With Bjorksten 
Laboratories 
Dr. Johan Bjorksten, F.A.I.C., 
founder of The Bjorksten Labora- 
tories, Chicago, Illinois, announces 
that Stephen D. Garst has joined the 
staff as chemical metallurgist. Mr. 
Garst was previously with the Dodge 
Chicago Plant of the Chrysler Cor- 


poration. 


Dr. Harold W. Stiegler, F.A.I.C., 
since his release as lieutenant-colonel 
in the Army, is full-time director of 
research for the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
with headquarters at Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


METALSALTS | 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturing 


Chemists 


MERCURY 


and 


MERCURIALS 


27 FIRST AVENUE 


PATERSON 4, N. J. 


"GRE 
* 
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For Your Library 


HackH’s CHEMICAL DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Julius Grant. The 
Blakiston Co., 1946. 925 pp. Price 
$8.50. 

This is the third edition of Hackh’s 
Chemical Dictionary, revised and ed- 
ited by Julius Grant, eminent Lon- 
don chemist, formerly a collaborator 
of Professor Ingo Hackh, author of 
the first two editions. 

This volume contains over 57,000 
entries and includes not only terms 
used in general chemistry but also 
many from physics, geology, miner- 
alogy, botany, zoology, medicine, 
pharmacy, etc. The names of many 
scientists who have contributed to 
the progress of chemistry are also in- 


cluded. There are numerous tables, 
diagrams and illustrations. This book 
will be a useful addition to any li- 
brary. 


® 


The second edition of “The Flow 
Meter Engineering Handbook” com- 
piled and edited by Louis Gess and 
R. D. Irwin, is now available. It 
contains additional information and 
incorporates suggestions made by 
users of the first edition to improve 
its usefulness. Copies may be obtained 
for $2.50 each from the Brown In- 
strument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


a) SPECIAL CHEMICALS ) 


of Cssured Quality 


*3,4 Dichlorobenzenesulfonic acid 


(histidine precipitant ) 


*3,4 Dinitro, 4-methyl benzoyl chloride 


( vitamin D isolation) 

*Hydrazine (Free base) *Thioglycolic Acid (75%) 

*Initial offering 


(research quantities only) 
Send for the Edwal Price List No. 10-TC 


listing over 80 other chemicals. 


EDWAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Wash- 
ington Street, Brooklyn 1, New York, 
has issued a leaflet entitled “Mic- 
rochemical Services.”” Readers of THE 
CHEMIST may receive this without 
charge by writing to the corporation. 


The Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y., anounces that a new 
catalog of technical books is avail- 
able to readers of THE CHEMIST, 
who request it from the Company. 


A “Scarce Materials Timetable,” 
indicating when the end of current 
shortages may be expected, has been 
published by the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 
15, N. Y¥. Copies may be obtained 
at twenty-five cents each. 


Acheson Colloids Corporation, 
Port Huron, Michigan, has issued 
Technical Bulletin 140.1, which deals 
with “Controlling Static Electricity 
on Belts with ‘Dag’ Colloidal 
Graphite.” 


Wallace Clark and Company, con- 
sulting management Engineers, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
have issued a booklet, “Planning of 
Research and Development Work”, 
which is a statement of their experi- 
ence in this field. Readers of THE 
CuEMisT may obtain a copy without 
charge upon request to the company. 
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The Office of the Publication 
Board, Department of Commerce, is 
beginning the selection and micro- 
filming, in Germany, of data that 
may be valuable to American science 
and industry. It would like indus- 
tries and scientific groups to suggest 
specific information that should be 
sought. If readers of THE CHEMIST 
have suggestions as to where valu- 
able documents might be found and 
what industries in Germany might 
possess information not now avail- 
able, please send them, together with 
a description of specific information 
that should be sought, to John C. 
Green, Executive Secretary, Office 
of the Publication Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


The Dow Corning Corporation, 
Midland, Michigan, has issued a four- 
page leaflet, on “Silastic, The Dow 
Corning Silicone Rubber”, which is 


available on request. 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
ron or St 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 
Jacketed or 

Direct Fired. © 
Safety valve; Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin 50— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY PHOENIX 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street © Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


for cleaning, degreasing, sanitation, 
deodorizing, cutting and grinding, 
drawing and stamping, rust proofing, 
descaling and other cleaning and re- 
lated operations. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames St. New York 6, N. Y. 


Society for Applied Spectros- 
copy Organized 
The Society for Applied Spectros- 
copy has been organized by spectros- 
copists in the Metropolitan area 
(New York) tor the purpose of hold- 
ing general discussions of problems 
in spectroscopic analysis. Meetings 
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are held the first Tuesday evening of 
each month. Topics for discussio. 
are: Types of equipment; measure- 
ment of radiant energy; absorption 
spectra; and spectroscopic nomencla- 
ture. The Secretary is Charles L. 
Guettel, Driver-Harris Company, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 
An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 


The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croli-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation, “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95'F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Protects quality 


— 


Hops up oficiency 


Reduces rejects <= Expands production 


Wards ff mestakes 


Increases ytelds || 


... Guiding modern 


CHEMICAL 
COMTROS, 


production miracles 


Production miracles rise out of 
today’s industrial chemical 
control laboratories. There, 
the analytical chemist work- 
ing with the precision “tools” 
of modern science takes the 
guess-work out of manufac- 
turing processes. He wards off 
costly mistakes...effects pro- 
duction economies... helps 
give products that extra mar- 
gin of quality that wins mar- 
ket acceptance. 

The chemist’s responsibili- 
ties start with pre-testing of 


raw materials and end only 
when the final product comes 
off the line, worthy of the 
manufacturer’s guarantee. In 
between are the myriad exact- 
ing analyses by 
which he safe- 
guards product 
quality and 
purity, reduces 
rejects, steps 
up plant effi- 
ciency, de- i 
creases time | 
cycles, in-\ 


creases yields, and expands 
production output. 

For such work, there can be 
no compromise on the quality 
and reliability of the chemi- 
cals the control chemist uses. 
That is why Baker & Adam- 
son Reagents are a first choice 
in so many industrial control 
laboratories the country over. 
Truly, they are precision 
chemicals worthy of the scien- 
tists who use them. Why not 

| make the “B&A Standard of 


ee Purity” your standard, too! 


Division ~* GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 6,N. Y. 


Sales oud Service Offices: Allanta * Saltimere * Seston * GSridgepert (Conn) 
(M.-C) * Chicege * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit Movston * Kenses City * Los 
Minneopolls * New York Philodeiphia Pittsburgh * Providence (8.1) * Sen froncico 
St. Lewis * Utice (N.Y) * Wenatchee * Yolime (Wash) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwovkee, Wis. 


te Coneda The Michols Chemica! Company, Limited - Montreal - Terents Vancouver 


| 
| Baker & ADAMSON | 


